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ABSTRACT 

Monographs produced on the basis of two and a half 
years of research at The Demonstration Center for Language 
Handicapped Children are collected. The monographs address the 
following topics: a generalized evaluation model for language 
disability programs; the impact of the language center program on the 
individual child as determined from critical incidence reports; the 
role of the language center teacher aide based on the perceptions of 
teachers; perceptions of classroom teachers concerning selected 
aspects of the language center program; administrative attitudes 
toward the program of the language center after 1 year of operation; 
the relationship of special instructional programs to student * 
attendnace; and proficiency profiles for professionals who work with 
LH children. <GW) 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

A GENERALIZED EVALUATION MODEL FOR LANGUAGE 
DISABILITY PROGRAMS 

by Max D. Milter, EtLD. 



Two vital components in the establishment of programs 
for language-handicapped children are those of evaluation 
and research. Evaluation involves the process of accumulat- 
ing and analyzing data which will enhance educational 
decision making. Research involves the development and 
control of experimental variables for the purpose of 
clarifying choices between logical alternatives. 

Evaluation and research in language-handicap programs 
enables administrators to answer questions concerning the 
effectiveness of established programs and to ascertain new 
directions and goals. In addition, administrators are able 
to supply new information on how the needs of language- 
handicapped children can be met, 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Preplanning a program with evaluation as a major con- 
cern will result in definitive answers to important questions. 
There are basically three steps in evaluation which should 
be considered prior to the establishment of a program for 
language-handicapped children. 

State the Objectives of the Program 

The statement of objectives should define the goals of 
the project so there is no misunderstanding concerning 
intent or expectations. Objectives can also give direction in 
terms of staff devebpment and instructional procedures. 
Objectives stated in observable and measurable terms should 
provide guidance for personnel responsible for data collection 
and analysis. Examples of objectives useful in programs for 
language-handicapped children are as follows: 



1) Students entering the program for the first time 
will improve significantly <p<.0S) their perform- 
ance in language skill areas as measured by The 
Stanford Achievement Test given at the beginning 
of the year and again at the end of the year. 

2) At the end of the academic year, eighty percent of 
the students in the second year program will ex- 
hibit positive attitudes toward school, as measured 
by the School Sentiment Index, by answering 20 
of the 40 questions positively. 

Evaluation of objectives should involve analysis of scores 
derived from testing students using standardized and 
project-made tests, In addition to providing direction L? 
purchasing and development of tests, the objectives should 
give general guidelines for administration, scoring, and 
analysis of test data. 

Objectives should have at leas* the three basic components 
fisted below. 

Behavior. A statement of expected behaviors should be 
as explicit as practicable. In the examples presented above, 
the behaviors indicated are "improve their performance" 
and "exhibit positive attitudes/* 

Conditions. A statement of conditions should include 
the persons involved and the time frame considered. In the 
examples cited above, the objectives were designed for 
students and for a stated time period. 

Criteria of success. Guidelines should indicate what 
cutoff point will be established for successful accompltsh- 
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ment of the objectives. In tne first examples, a significant 
<p<.05) improvement in terms of pretest and post test 
differences was established as the criterion of success 
Eighty percent of the students responding positively to 3 
project-developed instrument was a priori established as the 
criterion of success for the second objective cited. 

Delineate the Specific Techniques and Procedures by which 
the Objectives are Expected to be Achieved 

Included in this second evaluation step are several 
elements. e.g., designation of teaching teclmiques. motiva- 
tion techniques, instructional materials, etc. 

Examples of techniques and procedures t>picat of 
language programs are as follows: 

Specification of educational planning sequence. Educa- 
tional planning should be viewed as a developmental process 
involving the continuous modification of instructional goals 
and performance objectives. The sequence of edu national 
planning should be specified in order to fully utilize 
evaluation techniques. One method of accomplishing this 
is to set short tern objectives and evaluate the appropriate- 
ness of the instructional activities at specified times. 

Performance objectives. Performance objectives stated 
in measurable terms focus on the consequence of instruc- 
tional activities. The specification of objectives provides 
the means to determine what improvement has taken place, 
how much improvement occurred, and how long the im- 
provement required. 

Determine Appropriate Evaluation Measures and Feedback 
Mechanisms to Assess Outcomes in Terms of Stated 
Objectives 

For the most part, this third evaluation step is pre- 
determined by the program's objectives and design, An 
evaluation design appropriate to objectives should contain 
at least the following elements 

Identification of the problem, A problem is typically 
stated in the form of a question which leads to the 
formulation of a hypothesis. 

Formulation of a hypothesis. A hypothesis should be 
stated if it is appropriate to the objective. Some objectives 
may be such that experimental analysis is not necessary. 

Determination of research design. A design involves 
selection of subjects and formulation of dependent 
(criterion) and independent variables. Typically subjects 
arc selected by a random procedure and separated into 
control and experimental groups. The two groups ar. then 
compared to see if the independent variable caused the 
experimental group to differ from the control group. A 
simple paradigm illustrating a useful experimei tal design is 
presented in Figure 1 . 
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Figure I 

Representation of an Evaluation Design 



Data collection. A procedure for collecting the data 
should be stated and an appropriate statistical procedure 
chosen. How data are collected will be determined by the 
type of statistical analysis planned. 

Statement of a level of confidence. A significance level 
of .05 or .01 is typically set in order to determine whether 
group differences are the function of chance variation or of 
experimental manipulation. 

AN EVALUATION DESIGN 

An explanation of an evaluation design applicable to a 
program for language-handicapped children follows. Four 
independent variables were identified which might have an 
effect on the academic progress of the language-handicapped 
child. The variables are instructional program, appraisal 
type, grade level, and paraprofessional support. 

Academic achievement was defined as change scores based 
on pretest/posttest differences on certain subseates of The 
Stanford Achievement Test. In each instance the dependent 
measure was a product of a child who was previously 
diagnosed as possessing a languige handicap. 



The tewauh design had infctnal controls which included 
both bngitagr-Iutidicappcd children not identified to the 
teacher, and children who did not have a language handicap. 
As external controls were classes where no special tr airing 
took place. 

Within the practical limitations of working within a 
functioning school system, student and school selection was 
carried out using a random selection procedure. This result- 
ed in a minimization of selection Has and produced data 
that was of a quality usable in statistical analysis. The 
primary statistical technique used to test null hypotheses 
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of no difference was analysis of variance. Figure 2 
illusttates an idealization of the experimental design. 

Summary 

Research and evaluation must parallel the development 
of innovative educational programs designed for language- 
handicapped children. Educational decision making is 
enhanced by the accumulation and analysis of quantifiable 
data since quantification enables empirically-based choices 
between instructional alternatives. This enhancement is 
especially critical in innovative educational programs. 
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Figure 2 
Idealized Design Model 
for Language Center Projects 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



IMPACT OF THE LANGUAGE CENTER PROGRAM ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
CHILD AS DETERMINED FROM CRITICAL INCIDEN EPORTS 

by Ralph O. Teter. Eci.D. 



One aspect of a statistical research study that is often 
lost is the impact of the. intervention upon the individual 
child. Particularly elusive is the measurement, during a 
short time period of one year, of affective changes. 

Procedures 

During the first year of tlie Language renter project, 
classroom teachers, resource teachers, arid educational 
diagnosticians were asked to submit "Critical incident 
Reports" on children in whom thc> observed a distinct 
change as a result of the program. This report included: 

. . A brief description of the behavioral change. 

. . Possible causes of the observed change. 
These reports were submitted voluntarily throughout the 
year by observers. No conscious pressures were exerted 
on their submission. The reports were analyzed m terms of 
grade level, domain (cognitive, affective, psychomotor >in 
which the change was observed, and inferred reasons tor 
change. In some cases the changes observed for a child 
wcie in more than one domain and attributable to more 
than one cause. 

Results 

Ol the 4**1 students in first-vear intervention pi«>j»iaim. 
Critical Incident Reports were submitted on 47 students, 
or l M» percent. Results of the stud> :iic presented in two 
ways: 

. . A summary tabulation of data. 

|.». eipt> tf ■»tn Cr:lk.il Incident Kep<>itv 



Areas of change. Da' i the domains in which change 
vsas noted are given by grade level in Table 1 . 



Table 1 

DCMA'NS OF OBSERVED CHANGE 



tirade 
Level 


Cogoitive 


Affective 


Psychomotor 


K 


3 


It 


4 


} 


4 


1') 


4 


f> 


4 


5 


0 


TOTAL 


1 1 




8 



Musi changes ((t4.K ff ?) were noted in !he affective do- 
main. Ihe third giade accounted toi more than hali*(54..V3) 
of these affective changes: kindeigarten contributed 31.4'T. 
Critical chants in psychomotor activities wt**e identified 
exchisiveK >«t the kindcigasten and third grade levels. The 
sixth gtade recorded the highest percentage <44.4> of 
cognitive change responses. 

Inferred causes of change I able 2 summarizes oh- 

seiwis* ntlened c.ni\e* ot student han^e. 
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I able : 

INHRRLl) CAUSI S Ol OBSt.RVH) t IIANCit S 

(tratk Individual- Atlai»i:K*fii I quipinent Materials Method* Others 
l evel iA*th»n ot success 



12 



13 



11 



Causal categories were derived from an anahsis of the 
reports The causes identified in order ol total responses 
wete; 

. . Methods of instruction i 2 m AV ' > 

. . Instructional materials < 20a>' '■ ) 

. . Individualization of instruction f I5.*>' ' ) 

. . Attainment of success <*>.5 r » ) 

. . Supportive equipment (*>.$' ' > 



. Oilioi reasons, including parent suppott* availability of 
diagnostic mtoimafion. poet gtotip hcl§>. 

As lor grade dtlfeteiKes. the categories ol materials, 
individualization, and equipment were of greatest signifi- 
cance at the kindergarten level. At the third grade, method 
of instruction and the attainment of success were most 
notable. Insiiuctional materials contributed most to ob* 
seivable changes at the sixth grade. 

Excerpts from Critical Incident Reports. Table 1 presents 
verbatim excerpts from Critical Incident Reports. 

Conclusions 

hocedutes su v n as the Critical Incident Report, which 
call for noting tit witting significant changes in observed 
behaviors ot students, were o! value in determining the 
impact ot interventions on individual students, The results 
obtained in idcntitung reasons tor such changes were 
compatible with findings utilizing other approaches. The 
tepoil* obtained in this stud> indicate that significant 
impact was made b> project interventions particularly in 
the affective area ol attitude toward school and learning. 



Table } 

\ \ORHS I ROM CRITICAL INCIDENT Rl: PORTS 

K*«haMi»r \ tttintii mp I an£ua»:c 
i Vntn Intervention 



I at tors ( ontrihuttn*: to t han^t* 



When lomtm. a nonieadet. enrolled 
at the beginning of school, he uieh 
opened hi^ mouth to talk. He flatly 
refused to participate m auv classroom 
acfivitv be it writing, math. »irt oj 
music. (Thud grade) 



Allot a period ot time m the levunce 
room, he has shown evulence t>! emerg- 
ing from this shell. Ii has been noted 
that he now chats with hi* classmate*. 
He even has begun to patticipale m 
ruling t tiul some math activities, lh\ 
enthusiast!) b*i attending \\w fonimc 
room is revealed hv begging his leather * 
fo let him go at tunes other than that 
assumed to hint, lie cannot lell lime, 
but has learned where tlie ^ K ^ k hands 
should be when it in tune toi the te- 
source ro tin He need* no lemuuleis 
ind is tatelv late I lis pn»gte** is 
gradnat. but it is evident that in a tew 
short weeks he is becoming pat t of the 
scluml. 



Ills progress may be due to the use of 
pratse. Iveiv tune he participates, a 
tavotable comment is made. He is 
enthralled with the booksand materials 
provided. He takes these back to the 
classiooin and retells the stones in his 
own woids on tape. 



l-sthet joined the protect atfei tive 
weeks ot school She had no* spoken 
a word m that situation since sdion! 
began. At the end <♦! a testing session 
the teaJier dt*covetvd the test had not 
been attempted. ( I hud grade* 



\ttei ttne week in the piofcct. die was 
j -it ikip.iti.ig in gMtnp activities and 
attempting all institutional Wi.ik la*t 
week she vohintcetcd to stand hetote 
rlin t v . Inldten and iead an espeneiuc 
thai! and she accomplished this teat 
with HHI < acauacv 



She was allowed to achieve sorie sue* 
ess in a vei\ small gioitp siluati: As 
she began to teel mote confident, the 
laige group no h^tigei tiightened bet 
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!mt,.»l lU luvu., 

Center Intervention 



I aitorv Contributing to < Itatipe 



Yvonne was a discipline problem in the 
rcgutar classroom. She worked only 
when site was in the mood to do so. Her 
facial expression was neaily always one 
of anger or resentment. (Kindergarten > 



Giltner came to us unable to read a 
word and firmly believing he was in- 
capable ot ever learning, He had nevet 
been retained and Ins teaming problem 
had been attributed to a la/y eye 
condition He i elated that he hated 
school. He was habitually absent on 
Monday and frtday. (Third grade) 

Steve was a rather quiet child when be 
first entered school. He entered the 
tesource room with no calendar con- 
cepts, {Kindergarten) 



(ilenn was a language-handicapped 
child who had not achieved success in 
the classroom. (Third grade) 



lack c»udd '»<*t use the "I " sound as 
the initial sound in words He could 
produce the sound in isolation, but left 
ifotl words (Ihudgradel 



In the resource loom, in small group 
wotk, she lias seemed happy. She 
smiles mote often and is meet to hei 
peetv 



I le began w orking with special language 
materials and during the first week 
learned to read an entire chart. He 
smiled and remarked, "I can read, i 
can reaily read." Since that day he has 
not mi>$cd a day ot school and is 
voluntarily remaining after school u> 
assist in cleaning the toom. 

lo this date he has learned to tell 
stories from pictures and express him- 
self with a great deal of enthusiasm. 
He lias become a leader in activities. 
He now can tell the days of the week, 
the name of the current month and will 
announce the next day of the week. 

He remarked. "tiiory hallelujah and 
praise the laud. I guess I am happy 
I'm in this room. In my other toom 
they said, 'del out \oui hooks and 
papers, put up tout hooks arid papers" 
all day long and over here we get to 
work with machines und do all kinds 
ot tilings." 

I he destted pioductton ol the word 
was recorded with Ins production fol- 
lowing. When the tecordmgwas played, 
he tealt/ed that he was not saying the 
same thine, lie was surpttsed and was 
then able to add the sound to the 
word •little". 



An environment where most of her 
experiences ate successful ones have 
helped change her attitude. Individual- 
izing instruction, rather than having 
her work in a large group situation, 
seems to have helped. 

The special materials gave him instant 
success and served to motivate him. 



The total school situation apparently 
has aided his development. Part ot his 
enthusiasm for learning can be attribut- 
ed to language materials. 



lire activities were new and different 
tot tins child. He was motivated by 
active involvement. 



individual attention and u^eot the tape 
recorder contributed to the change. 



When I tlhe arnved in the room she 
refused to take a part in .my activities 
or to answer any questions i»t respond 
to anything or any body . in. aiding the 
other children. {Kinder gar tel. ) 

Danny had simply been a "nothing" 
in the classroom I Sixth grade) 



hi the past fv.o days she lias entile in 
talking She even called me by name, 
while before she always called me 
"teacher**. 



He !^ in charge ot setting up the equip- 
ment and getting everything ready for 
the group tu view the lesson His own 
•.elt c-.kvm has been ekvated as he 
realizes thai lie is needed by the group 
and bv me. 



She began workmgwtth an audio-reader 
and she talked to it readily . She liked 
the sound ot her voice when she played 
it back and also liked the independence 
ot working the machine by herself. 

I lie change is a result ol lesponsthility 
being assigned to him. 
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According to David's patents, tic did 
not like school hist yeai and in the 
mornings protested having to go to 
school. (Third grade) 

Becky's written peitorntancc indicated 
poor spatial organic lion and kinesthe- 
tic performance. (Third grade) 



IVn had been an cxticmc discipline 
problem in the classroom. He would 
not do his classwork or am thing his 
teacher asked him- (Thud grade) 



The day Cody entered the program lie 
related that he was unable to read. 
(Third grade) 



When Chris began thud grade lie was a 
discipline problem. He was uninterest- 
ed in any school work and just didn't 
care. (Third grade) 



When school began. Bruce \ attitude 
was completely negative. An in 
example, it a child tripped, he would 
mumble. "I hope v»»u break voui leg." 
< Third grade) 

darv has been a hchauotal problem 
siiive he began school. Duong the past 
twn yeais lie has received cotpoial 
punishment on the average ol three 
limes per week Me was reversing the 
numetal When he entered the 

project lie did n<>1 e\en undei stand the 
latiunile o| rote iMtmtini! (Muni 
glade) 



This year, his patents stated, he likes 
school and always looks forward to 
going. Ihey attribute his change m 
attitude to lus visits to the resource 
loom. 

She lias now learned towntc in cursive 
all the letters ot the alphabet. Met 
teacher has ptaised hei loi her most 
iccettl handwriting papers. 

t became convinced that he could do 
much better work than I * 'mottstrut- 
ed in Ins itassioorn. A wanted to 
do was be a |:i// singe' like IXrddy. 
"And you don't have to teadoi study 
to do that." I explained that math is 
involved in time signatures, and leading 
is involved since you have to read the 
words to the music. He looked at me 
and said. "I didn't know that!" 

Last week the children were asked to 
draw a picture depicting something 
they had learned during the week. His 
was a picture ot a hook and written 
across the top was. "i have learned to 
read". 

List week I began a goals chat! m the 
resource mom. Ihe children got a star 
tor each objective accomplished. (Tins 
uses g<n>d manners and wo.ks quietlv 
in the resource mom ;u:d classroom 
without disluibin^ others. 

His entne attitude has changed tits 
lavotitc expression is. ,% Ol> line!" lie 
d»»es ever v thing cheer tutiv and seems 
to realU like school. He is extremely 
anxious to leant *iew ttnitgs m the class- 
room as well as the resotiue loom 

I wo weeks alter school began. person 
nel were rental king about Ins behavioral 
cftangc. Ihe teacher worked diligently 
with him on writing tlie mimeiat "2** 
.md when he finally wrote if coiiectly 
lie began cry tug and remarked. "I knew 
I was makuit! it all wtong but no hod v 
eve i showed me how to do rt riehl." 
i Its t.tmtly had talked"! moving and he 
said. "It I have to move out ot this 
mom rm going to quit school because 
f pist can't go into one of lh*»se rooms * 



I .** ior\( ontntnump to Change 

He gets positive teititoicemettt in the 
resource mom. 



Becky has gamed confidence in herself 
since the beginning ol the year. 



Since then his interest in reading has 
increased. He now tries and wants to 
learn to lead. 



Just hard work on skills and self-image. 



Ihe chtldien signed a contract to tiy 
and earn all 50 s f ars hy May. I thitik 
this gave htm the uuentive he needed 
to discipline himself to do his school 
work. 



His success m the small groups has 
helped his selt -image 



Hits change i:tn possibly be aeuedtted 
to ihe tut that he began to experience 
some at .identic success. 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



THE ROLE OF THE LANGUAGE CENTER TEACHER AIDE BASED ON THE 

PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHERS 



by Ralph Teter, Ed.D. 



One of the objectives of The Language Center was to 
test different classroom organizational patterns as they 
relate to teaching the language-handicapped child. Two 
organizational patterns which used teacher aides were 
considered in this study: < 1 ) the self-contained classroom, 
in which tour identified language-handicapped children 
were intermixed with 25-30 other students; and \2) the 
resource room, in which 24 students from several class- 
room', spent approximately one twur per day with a 
res* a;ce teacher using special materials. The fust organi- 
zational pattern was known as Instructional Program A 
and the second as Instructional Program B. Teacher aides 
were utilized in halt' the rooms in each program. Th *e 
two instructional programs were 0 conducted 3t kinder- 
ptrten, third grade, and sixth grade. 

Problem 

This study was directed toward an analysis of the role 
of teacher aides as they served language-handicapped 
children in the classroom and the resource room. Several 
secondary topics were delineated: 

. . To determine teacher aide involvement in classroom 

or resource room activities. 
, . To determine teacher aide involvement by subject 
area. 

. . To determine teacher aide involvement with various 
sized groups. 

. . To determine teacher aide involvement with project 
and nonproject students. 



Method 

Based on a study of the literature and individual con- 
tacts with principals, teachers, and aides, a questionnaire 
was developed which included the following topics: 

. . Specific types of activities the teacher aide perform*. 
. . Subject areas of involvement (through preparation 

for or direct contact in a given subject). 
. . Group size (number of pupils in groups with which 
the aide works). 
. Involvement with project students (as distinguished 
from nonproject studenn) 

Identical questionnaires were distributed to teachers in 
late April to indicate the time the teaches aides spent in 
each specified category during a typical one-week period. 

Results 

The results of the study are presented by grade level 
and by instructional program. Within each are presented 
teacher aide involvement (recorded as a percentage of 
their work week) in classroom and resource room activities, 
by subject areas, with various group sizes, and with project 
and nonproject students. 

Classroom and resource room activities. Teacher aide 
involvement in classroom and resource room activities was 
classified into four categories: instruction, materials, 
clerical-housekeeping, and child care. Results are given in 
Table I, 
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TABLfc I 

i 'LASKROOM ACTIVITIES OF TEACHER AID! S 
{Percent of Time Involvement* 



Gride. Level 



Activity 


Kindergarten 


Third Sixth 


Instruction 

BJ 131* l*% 1 IV V ■ 




59* 51% 


Materials 


40 


16 17 


Clerical-Housekeeping 


14 


22 32 


Child Care 


13 


3 0 




Instructional Program 


Activity 


Classroom lA) 


Resource Room (B) 


Instruction 




42* 


Materials 


17 


40 


Clerical-Housekeeping 


24 


16 


Child Care 


7 


2 



Twenty eight separate activities were identified on the 
questionnaire. The five most commonly identified activi- 
ties for each grade level and instructional program are 
given in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

MOST COMMON ACTIVITIES OF TEACHER AIDES 
BY GRADE LEVEL AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



Activity 

Kindergarten 

Preparing instructional material-; 

Supervising study groups 

Drill and practice routines 

Preparing bulletin boards 

Supervising playground activities 
Third Grade 

Supervising study groups 

Assisting the teacher *ith seatwork activities 

Keeping I lies of vhitdirn's *ok* 

Reading or telling stories 

Arranging materials tor lessons 
Sixth Grade 

Supervising study groups 

Typing or duplicating instructional materials 

Recording grades 

Assisting the teachet with seatwork activities 
Scoring objective tests 
Classroom t Instructional Program A) 
Supervising stody groups 
Prill and practice routines 
Typing or duplicating instructional materials 
Recording grades 

Assisting the teacher with seat work activities 
Resource Room (Instructional Program B> 
Supervising study groups 
Preparing bulletin boards 
Keeping files of children** work 
Preparing instructional materials 
Setting up or operating mttructtonal equipment 



The following results were based upon analysis of data 
from the questionnaires: 

. . Across all grade levels, teacher aide participation :n 
instructional activities constituted approximately 
40% of their time. 

. . Involvement in either the preparation or the col* 
lection of instructional materials represented about 
20% of teacher aide time. 

. . Involvement in activities directly related to teaching 
(instruction and materials) represented approximate* 
ly 70% of aide time at each grade level. 

. . Teacher aide involvement in instructional activities 
was approximately the same in both Instructional 
Program A (classroom) and instructional Program B 
(resource room). 

. . Teacher aides in the resource room devoted pro- 
portionately mere of their time to the preparation 
of instructional materials than did the classroom 
teacher aides. 

. . Resource room aides spent less time in clerical- 
housekeeping chores and child-care activities. 

. . Time involved in child-care activities decreased as 
grade level increased. 

. . Clerical-housekeeping chores increased as grade level 
increased. 

Involvement by Subject Area. A determination was 
made of teacher aide involvement by subject areas 
identified in the operational definition of language dis- 
abilities. These subjects were: 

. . Reading (including readiness and English) 

. . Spelling 

. . Writing 

. . Arithmetic 

Other subject areas were not specifically identified, but 
were grouped under "other subjects.** These data are 
presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 

SUBJECT AREA INVOLVEMENT BY TEACHER AIDES 
t Percent of Time) 







Grade Level 




Subject Area 


Kindergarten 


Third 


Sixth 


Beading i including 










readiness. 1 ngttsh* 




4?^ 




65~r 


Spelling 


0 


14 




2H 


Writing 


(1 


13 




2 


Arithmetic 


3 


17 




1 


Other Subjects 


43 


S3 




4 




Instructional Program 




Subject Area 


Classroom (A) 


Resource Room (B> 


Reading (including 










readiness, English) 






70% 




Spelling 


18 




9 




Writing 


7 




6 




Arithmetic 


9 




8 




Other Subjects 


27 




7 
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The f ollowing results were noted: 

. . Teacher aides in the resource room sjx.nt more of 
their time in reading and reading related activities 
(70%) than did the classroom ades 

. . Summation of time on the subjects included in the 
operational definition of language disability (read* 
ing, spelling, writing, and arithmetic) indicated 
increased involvement in these areas from the 
lundergarten (57%). through the third grade (87%X 
to the sixth grade (96%). 

. . At the kindergarten and third grade levels* approxi- 
mately one-half the aide s time was spent in either 
readiness or reading activities. 

. . At the sixth grade approximately two-thirds of the 
aide's time was involved in reading or English acti- 
vities. 

Involvement by Group Size. Respondents were asked 
to indicate the size of the group wish which the aides 
usually work. The results, based upon time in direct con- 
tact with children, are shown in Table 4. 





TABLE 4 


GROUP SIZE AND TEACHER AIDE INVOLVEMENT 




(Percent of Time> 




Grade Level 


Croup Size 


Kindergarten Thud Sixth 


Tutorial U) 


77r 2t* 22'/' 


2n>4 


21 35 21 


5 to i 2 


K 25 I? 


I J or m.i/e 


69 2U 40 




Instructional Program 


Group St*e 


Classroom (A> Resource Room (Bt 


Tutorial i I > 


21^ 


2 to 4 


26 ?6 


Slo 12 


17 17 


\$ or more 


36 0 



The following points were noted: 

. . Teacher aides in the classroom devoted approximate- 
ly three times as much of their time to tutorial 
situations as did the resource room -aides. 

. . Time involved in tutorial instruction by teacher 
aides increased by grade level from the kindergarten 
level (791 to the third grade (I5'£). to the sixth 
grade (22%). 

involvement with project students. Use of teacher aides 
was not restricted to working with language-handicapped 
children. Respondents were asked to indicate the time 
spent with project, nonprojecu and mixed groups of 
children. The data are shown in T*J>le 5. 



1AULI s 

PROJICI SIUDINTS ANU1I-.ACHI-K AtM.tNVOtVI.MENl 
{Percent of time) 



Grade Level 



Student Category 


Kindergarten 


1lurd_ 


Sixth 


Project Studcnu only 




StW 


6% 


Mixed Group 


45 


25 


45 


Nonpmject Students 








Only 


4 


25 


I 



Student Category 



Instruction*! Program 
Oawoorn (A) Resource Room <B) 



Project Students only 38V 
Mived Croup 50 
Nonprofit Students only 12 



100* 
0 

0 



The following results were noted: 

. . Aides in the regular classroom served all children in 

the classroom, whether they were project or non* 

project students. 
. # Approximately half the aide's time was spent in 

groups involving nonproject students. 



Subjective Evaluations by Teachers 

The questionnaire provided an opportunity for an open- 
ended response by each teacher to the following: 4 *Cive 
a statement of your feelings, positive and/or negative, 
about the value and utilization of a teacher aide in your 
classroom as a result of your experiences this year." 
These comments were analyzed and classified as positive, 
neutral, or negative. A comment was classified n neutral 
if it had any element that was negative, regardless of the 
number of positive elements in the statement. The results 
arc presented in Table 7. 

TABU 7 

ANALYSIS Oh COMMENTS BY TEACHERS ON AIDE 
UTILIZATION 



Number of Comments 
Respondent* Positive Neutral Negative 



Kindergarten 
Third Grade 
Sixth Grade 

Instructional 
Program A 
Instructional 
Program B 

Total 



4 

9 
5 

14 

4 
18 



J 
J 



0 
0 
0 



I 

6 



0 
0 



Sonic examples of the most frequent comments (smulat 
statement in at least three response*) arc indicated hehw. 

. . The aide enabled many children to have the in- 
dividual and.or extra help thev might not have 
received otherwise. 

. . We could have accomplished more it *e could have 
had an aide a!l day. 

. . Using the aide to make instructional materials, take 
care of bulletin board*, and set up equipment has 
tree 1 me tor planning. leading, studying, and 
evaluating both my program and the children 

. . Tlie room has too many children and is too small 
for two adult voices. (This was the only negative 
comment that "appeared mote than once-it occurred 
twice). 

. . The aide was excellent with children. 
. . I have been able to do twice as much with my 
students this year. 

Conclusions 

The role of the teacher aide is to provide support lor 
the teacher in a number of areas. I he tasks assigned to an 
aide depend upon the professional judgment of the teacher 
but several tendencies may be noted. 

teachc aides at ail grade levels spent almost three- 
fourths of theit tune in actuates duCvlK related to 
teaching. Aides in resource rooms wete more extensively 



involved m these activities. Specifically, the more com- 
nvonly identified activities were. 
. . Supervising study groups 
. . i>f ill and practice routine* 
. Assisting the teacher with seatwork activities 
Preparing instructional materials 
. . Preparing bulletin hoards 

Involvement m clerical-housekeeping chores was more 
prevalent at the sixth grade, consuming almost one-third 
ot the aide's time. The most commonly tdentitied 
activities were: 

. . Typing or duplicating instructional materials 

. . Recording grades 

Aide> served small groups of children, tour or less, 
about half the time at the third and sixth grades. Alt 
chiidien. project and nonproject. had access to aide 
assistance. Teacher judgments concerning tire utilization 
ol aides pointed to significant involvement in reading and 
reading related activities. 

Comments by teachers tended U> support the tenet that 
aides du have an impact on instructional practices, partic- 
ularly as related to individualization ot instruction. Tlie 
presence o? the aide permitted the teacher to provide in- 
tensive instruction to small groups while the aide super- 
vised or gave drill and practice rourmes to other students 



i 



This project was funded through 
the Division ot Special Education. 
Texas tdudfion Agency. 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

PERCEPTIONS OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS CONCERNING SELECTED 
ASPECTS OF THE LANGUAGE CENTER PROGRAM 

hy Ralph O. Tenr. lld.lX 



Day-today contact bv Language Centei stall with 
teachers provided a valuable means of monitoring the fust 
yearns program. Comments b> these teachers, both solicited 
and unsolicited, provided continuing input tor program 
assessment and modification. 

ftobfem 

A need existed tor a written assessment ot selected 
aspects of the Language Center project. Such an assessment 
should include classroom teacher perceptions of the first 
year of operation 

Method 

A questionnaire assessing seven aspects of the program 
was prepared to cow the following 

Overall feeling toward the project. 
• • Ability to utilize the information gained through the 
project to identity other language-handicapped chil- 
dren in the classroom. 

The value of appraisal information provided by: 
The cumulative folder. 
The educational diagnostician. 
The multi-disciplinary team. 
. • The adequateness and appropriateness of materials 

and equipment. 
• . Changes in teaching style as a result of the Language 
Center program. 
. Activities and contributions of the teacher aide (asked 
only of those teachers with aides). 



Alt but one of the questions called for a scalar response 
Scale values ranged from t (lowest level) to 5 (highest). In 
addition, teacher comments on the Language Center pro- 
gram were requested. The questionnaire was submitted to 
all Instructional Program A (classroom without resource 
room support) teachers in the participating school districts 
two weeks prior to the close of school. Responses were 
received tiom of the 3(> teachers. 



Results 

For purposes of analysis, scale responses 44 P and %4 2 M 
were categorized into a negative group, 4 *3" into a medial 
group, and "4" and "5" into a positive group. These were 
then expressed in terms of a positive assessment ratio of 
those with positive feelings to the total of positive and 
negative responses. Results are presented in Table I. 

The one teacher who responded negatively in terms of 
ability to identify other language-handicapped children had 
a class in which four project students were assigned to a 
"high- regular" class. 

The hypothesis of no significant differences among the 
sources of appraisal information was tested using ther-test 
for the difference between two proportions. The value of 
appraisal information provided by the educational diagnosti- 
cian was found to be significant at the .01 level when com- 
pared with other sources of appraisal information. 
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PI Rt I PUONSOI ClASSKOOM P M ill kS( ON( I KNINii 

siLtrii n -xspivisoi nu ixm.i \t;i t 1 Nil r pr<x;r\m 

Tese her Perceptions Positive 
Program Aspects Puedtive Medial Negative Assessment Ratio 

Overall techno toward 'V ' * ' ' 

project 52 W * 0.S5 

Value of appraisal in- 
formation piowdcd t>\ 



Cumulative folder 


0 


40 


60 


00 


Fducattonat 










iluitni^fK un 


K4 


H 


K 




Muth-uWiphnan 










team 


20 


40 


40 




Materials and equipment 










tn terms of 










Arfcquatcness 


<*4 


6 


0 


l.tMl 


Appropriateness 


*\ 




0 


1.00 


Change* in teaching 


55 


36 




.H6 


Ability to identity other 










language -handicapped 










children 


97 


0 


3 


.97 


Value of aide involve- 










ment in: 










Instruction 


55 


17 


2X 


66 


Materials 


66 


27 


7 


9u 


Clerical support 


65 


14 


21 


.76 


Child care 


54 


13 


33 


.62 


Contribution of aide to 










children's academic 










progress 


67 


13 


20 


.77 




Conclusions 

As a icsult ot tlu* %uive> ol peievpltons ol classroom 
tcacheis concerning selected aspects of the Language Center 
pioject. the following conclusions may be noted; 

. . A high proportion of the participants had strong, 
positive feelings concerning the Language Center 
project during its first >ear of operation. 
Appraisal in tor mat ion provided hy the educational 
diagnostician contributed significantly more informa- 
tion than the inulu-diseipttnaiy team approach. The 
cumulative folder alone provided no additional in- 
to! math in. 

. . The materials and equipment provided through The 
Language ( enter were both adequate and appropriate. 
. A high proportion of teachers perceived changes in 
their teaching style as a result of the Language Center 
project. 

. . Participants weu able to identify other children with 
language disabilities 111 then classroom. 
. Teacher aides were utilized to support different types 
of classroom activities and were perceived as con- 
tributing to student academic progress. 



litis projeu was funded through 
the Division of Special I ducation. 
Texas t:dtic;»tion Agency. 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

ADMINISTRATIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PROGRAM OF THE LANGUAGE CENTER 

AFTER ONE YEAR OF OPERATION 

hv Joe A. Ain>la % Ed.D. 



Background 

The Language Center conducted its research in the 
Aldine and Spring Independent School Districts The 
various organizational patterns under study were random- 
ly assigned to schools in these districts at the beginning of 
the project. One district had 12 elementary schools and 
four junior high scluwls; the other had three elementary 
schools and two junior high schools. The elementary 
schools in both districts taught kindergarten through grade 
tlve; the junior hi^hs. grade six through eight. 

A sample of administrators from the two districts was 
drawn in order to survey attitudes toward the Language 
Center concerning: 

1. Overall operation of the program during the past 
year, 

2. Effect? on the children in tin* experimental pn>- 
gram, children not in the experimental program, 
faculty in tire experimental program, and faculty 
not in the experimental program. 

X hffectiveness of the instructional program and 

language ( enter personnel. 
4. Suggested improvements in the project t*»r next 

year. 

Data Collection 

Data were collected by means of a structuied jxMsonal 
interview with ail 21 building principals. The interview 
schedul 1 contained eighteen questions prepared Irion the 
topic areas hsted abtivc and was formulated to he flexible 
enough to record information not anticipated. 

Intci views were conducted in the* principals* offices. 
Data ate presented het*nv m both narrative and tabular 



Results 

Tlie first question concerned the principals' general 
feeling about 1»e Language Center, fn every instance the 
response was highly positive. Sample comments wete: 

"The program has been most helpful." 

**Sold on it - - can see its worth/' 

4 *Has been responsible t or helping my teachers become 

more aware of individual problems." 

**We can do better next year because* of the experience." 

"(i*H>d tot children."' 

"The program has helped us to identity needs/" 
In response to Question 2. "In your opinion, what is 
flic feeling of your faculty toward the project?/* all 
respondents indicated that the faculty in the grade levels 
involved had positive attitudes for the most part. Some of 
the comments which were less than positive were: 

"Only problem was caused hy the fact that the re* 
source teacher was not here every day since we share 
with another building/* 

"Teachers have mixed emotions - - they feel that it is 
difficult to provide for needs in the regular class/* 

"Initially the teachers tell overwhelmed - • especially 
those that have been here tor a while because of the 
additional assistance and help available/" 

"St Miie negative teeltng because of the additional work 
involved tos the regular teacher: however, the specific 
tcachets imohed wete very enthusiastic/' 

Question } was designed to determine which elements 
were most Micccsstnt in implementing this protect in the 
schools, the toilowmg weie mentioned: 
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Preschool inservtce. 
Continued inservice. 

Supervision by the Language Center staff. 

The selection of the resource teachers. 

Helping teachers become more aware of individual 

needs of the children. 
Positive attitude of the district administration. 
Availability of media and materials. 
Stress on independent activities and use of media by 

children. 

In response to Question 4. "What do you feel was the 
greatest problem in implementing the project in your 
school this year.V* the following statements were made: 

"Materials and equipment were late in arriving" 

"*No nwjoi pioblenis." 

"Regular teachers teel perhaps that thev have had to 
spend too much time with children diagnosed as having 
a language deficiency/' 

"Selection of children to be included in the project was 
a little bit late for a smooth start." 
"Getting a great degree of teacher involvement." 
"Regular teachers had difficulty determining the in* 
structional level for each child who had been identified." 
One respondent indicated that the principal should be 
in on the hiring of the resource teacher and that Region 
IV Education Servuc Center should work more closely 
with the principal. 

Question 5 was designed to determine what effect this 
project had on teachers in grade levels not included in the 
study. Results were: 

Negligible Some Substantial 

Classroom teacher without 

resource teacher support 4 I 2 

Classroom teacher *ith 

resource teacher support 3 2 3 



Question t% asked it the resource teacher had been used 
by t cache is m cither grades tor insemce.consultation.and 
sharing. Responses were: Negligible. I; Some. 2: 
Substantial. 5. 

The frequency of use of materials and equipment 
furnished by The Language ( enter and used hv grade 
levels not involved in the project was the subject ol 
Question 7. Responses were: 



Negligible Some Substantial 

Classroom leathers without 

resource teacher support 2 2 3 

Classroom teacher with 

resource leather support t 2 4 

Question 8 asked whether there had been any in- 
creased interest (as a result of the project) among the 
faculty to more appropriately provide for each child's 
educational needs. Results: 

Nejihe;olc Sonic Substantial 

OasMoout feachet without 

resource leather support 2 (> I) 

Classroom teacher with 

resource teacher support 2 2 3 



Question 4 > asked about the effectiveness of the re- 
source teachers. In those schools in which a resource 
teacher was assigned, the evaluation was uniformly pos 
Hive. Indications were that the resource teachers were 
adequately prepared to fulfill their responsibilities and 
developed a good rapport with teachers. 

Question 10 was designed to determine if the principal 
had noticed any change in the teaching style of the 
teachers directly involved in the project. Three principals 
indicated thai they had no basis for comparison. Eigh- 
teen reported very positive changes. Examples of changes 
cited were: 

Better planning 

Better management ot classroom situations 

More attention to individual needs 

Individualization of instruction 

Better use of resources 

More general concern for the child's needs 

More planning 

The response to Question f I. concerning the appro- 
priateness of the materials and equipment purchased, was 
unanimously positive. This was to be expected since 
principals and teachers wete given considerable latitude 
and allowed to participate in purchasing decisions regard- 
ing materials and equipment. 
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Question 12 asked il other children besides the project 
children were helped as a result of the piesenee uf the 
project in the respondent's building. The results were: 
No, 2, lk> not know. 3; Yes. Itv 

One respondent ottered the opinion that perhaps the 
taster children may have been held back in one or two 
classrooms as a result of emphasizing attention to in- 
dividual problems. The lb who gave positive responses 
cited reasons such as these: 

The materials and equipment were available to all 
the child am. 

Differentiated materials were used to help othei chil- 
dren in the classroom who had problems. 

Bettei planning tesulted in belter opportunities lor all. 

tnscrvice education, resulting in the improvement g| 
the teacher, provided advantages to al! children in 
the class 

Tire influence ol the rcsouice teacher in the building 
was helpful to many children besides those specifi- 
cally in the project. 

Question 13 investigated appraisal information: "Mn 
your opinion, was there any direct relationship between 
appraisal information acquired and its influence on the 
instructional program?" In most cases appraisal informa- 
tion did have an influence on the instructional program. 
According to the comments, this was particularly true in 
the Protocol fl (educational diagnostician support) ip 
praisal area. 

Question 14 asked the principal to rate the effectiveness 
of the educational diagnostician assigned to their school. 
Hits question only applied to the schools in which an 
educational diagnostician was assigned. Results were: 



Scale Numb*** of Responses Percent 

1 (inctiective) 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 4 31 
4 1 very effective) 9 69 



Question 15 asked the principal to rate aides in terms 
of whether aides made it possible for teachers to attend 
more professional tasks. Results were: 



Scale Number i>f Responses IV r cent 

1 OneoVchvc) 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 2 25 

4 (very effective) 6 75 



Comments were: 

The mam reason we are individualizing is because of 
the aides. 

Teachers spend more time planning, and do less clerical 
work. 

Particularly valuable for primary teachers. 

Teachers were apprehensive about using aides at first. 

Suggested changes in the project for next year wt\e 
elicited by Question 16. Some of the more significant 
suggestions were: 

Allow more time for the educational diagnostician. 

Encourage and allow the resource teacher to spend 
more time in the regular classroom. 

More regular reports on children's progress. 

No changes - * extremely well satisfied. 

Assign an aide for each teacher. 

At the sixth grade level, consider a differentiated tean 
approach as opposed to trying to make the regular 
teacher take responsibility for working with the 
language-handicapped children. 

Stress in-building staffing to channel all resource* to 
solve the problem. 

Improve selection of children next year at the kinder- 
garten level. 

Emphasize testing less, particularly at the kindergarten 
level. 

Get regulai classroom teachers more involved in the 
selection and identification of children. 

(Questions 1 7 and 18 concerned the extent of narental 
involvement in the project and the principal's opinion on 
scheduling a planned program of parental involvement. In 
most cases, parental involvement was negligible, although 
several resource teachers did attempt to get parents to 
visit the resource room during the day. Most principals 
did not feel a planned program of parental involvement 
-was required. As a matter of fact, several felt it would be 
detrimental and thought it important that the parent be 
involved in the total program instead of just one specialized 
segment. 

Conclusions 

The interviews indicated that the chief administrator 
of each of the project schools had a very positive attitude 
toward the effectiveness oi' The Language Center during 
its first year of operation. They felt that the project 
tended to enhance their efforts in attempting to meet the 
needs of l he language-handicapped child. It was interesting 
to tirni that the majority felt many children not included 
in the experimental program gained because their school 
was included in the project. Principals noted that the 
extra materials and equipment helped teachers to dif- 
ferentiate instruction for many children - - not just for the 
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expctimeutal gtoup. \n analogous feeling was evidenced 
concetmne the laculi) not included in the expetiuicntaf 
piotMam, theu- was a "niboH" cttcvt hi some instances, 
the total school became involved m seek in £ ways In tmue 
ellecti\cl\ meet the needs of students vm! li learning 
piohlcnis 

The teachers tn ilie experimental pmu?am showed 
evidence ot professional giowth. Comments cited In tlie 
admmistfatois unhealed thai the ptoieci teachers weie 
nmkmg t»*catei efforts it *ndtvtduali/e instruction, had 
mnie interest in diagnosing ihildten's learning piohlem*. 
lud mote mtiTicst in ustm Jtheientuted tiiatorutK. and 
weie adapting to the changing iole of the (cachet in 
utilizing support personnel. 



I lie specialized personnel assigned to the schools, die 
educational diagnosticians and resouice teachers \umc 
indued as possessing adequate \ktlls and abilities toi the 
tolcs to which lhes weie assigned. 

A mtinlvi oi lecomtueudattous weie made icgaidmg, 
wavs to impiovc the piogtam lot V*~?l -71 Among the 
suggestions undei consideiation aie: 

. Availability of an educational diagnostician tut all 
childten and teacher ol the experimental gioups. 
(itealet emphasis on the use o| the lesotiree teacher 
S\ the classtoom lc;ivhei. 
Mote extensive use ol te.uhvi aides. 
. . Additional letitiement of screening and diagnostic 
mini mat ton. 



Tins project wa* funded through tin* Division ot Special Education, 
Texas Education Agency. 



DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

RELATIONSHIP OF SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
TO STUDENT ATTENDANCE 

by Ralph O 7V*vr. Ett.D. 



Most of the lesearch activities of The Language Con tci 
focused upon status, change, and trend studies of student 
achievement as measured by crifotiun tests. Secondary 
analyses related to diuel measures of student attitude 
toward self and school. Toward this end. one of the most 
often utilized unobtrusive measures of student attitude 
was considered: school attendance. The research design 
for the project's second year of operation permitted stub 
studies across research and control groups. 

Statement of Problem 

A basic assumption was made that if the schools are 
maintaining the child's interest and promoting favorable 
attitudes toward school, he will attend school more 
frequently than if the converse is true. The study describ- 
ed in this monograph was designed to determine the 
relationship between school attendance and prograni> of 
special instructional intervention. 

Method 

In Texas, average daily attendance figures serve as the 
basts for st3te financial support to local districts. Since 
these data are maintained at the highest level of accuracy 
on each student, they served as measures of school 
attendance at the three target grade level* of this project, 
kindergarten, third grade, and sixth grade. Absence 
figures for the 1972-73 school year were secured Irom 
these records. 

The instructional programs included. the regular 
ckssntoms in which language-handicapped children were 
intermixed with other children; the resource roams where 
24 children went each day for special help; and the self- 
contained differentiated staffing rooms each with 50 
language-handicapped children. In all three programs 



teachers received additional diagnostic support, services of 
teacher aides, supplementary instructional materials, and 
specialized inserviee education. Language-handicapped 
children in awfarf rooms % where there was no special 
intervention, were included for research purpose*. The 
resource rooms and control riK>ms were present at all 
three grade levels. At the third grade, the regular class- 
rtH>ms and differentiated staffing rooms were also in- 
cluded. 

The kindergarten sample contained 60 students equally 
divided between the two treatments. At the third grade 
were 123 students included in the tour groups; at the sixth 
grade. 48 students in the two groups. Analysis of variance 
was computed on a random sample of project students. 

Results 

Results of the analysis are presented in Table 1. 
TABU l 

ANAI YSISOI VARIANCE SUMMARY 





SS 


df 


MS 


V 


Kindergarten 












21.705 


59 






Between groups 


756 


t 


756 


2.09 


Within e.roups 


20.949 


58 


361 




fhird Grade 










Total 


9.649 


122 






Between groups 




3 


234 


3.11 


Within uroup* 




119 


75 




Sivth Grade 










Total 


2,333 


47 






Bel ween groups 


8 


I 


8 


0.15 


Within groups 


2.325 


46 


51 
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Kindergarten students attended school only half a day. 
The mean absence for the various program; is presented 
in Figure i . 



Discussion 

Although it cannot be inferred that special intervention 
programs were the only factor relating to differences in 
attendance patterns, the data indicate that those students 
in special intervention programs did attend school more 
regularly. At the third grade, the difference was significant 
at the .05 level At ait three grade levels absences were 
lowest in the resource room, a different and more in- 
dividualized teaming setting. 

At the third grade, where alt four experimental treat* 



ments occurred, several observations may be made: for 
the self-contained classroom, regardless of the type of 
support services available, absence figures were essentially 
the same. For the self-contained classroom without 
diagnostic or personnel support, student absence was 
approximately 31% higher. Students who went to the 
resource room at least a part of each day, however, ex* 
hibited 46% fewer absences. 

Conclusions 

Third grade intervention programs with diagnostic and 
personnel support showed significantly fewer student 
absences. This suggests that special intervention programs 
may make a difference in student attendance at school. 



FIGURE I 

Average Days Absent by Program and Grade Level 
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DEMONSTRATION CENTER FOR 
LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

PROFICIENCY PROFILES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
WHO WORK WITH LANGUAGE-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

by Ralph O. Teter, Ed. D. 



Education is joining other professions, among them 
medicine and engineering, by instituting competency-based 
training programs. The Texas Legislature, in fact, has 
recommended that one alternative to teacher certification 
be based on the principles of competency-based education. 
Competency -based education to? petsonnel who serve 
children with language handicaps appears to be particularly 
promising. 

Competency has a dictionary definition of "properly or 
well qualified; capable/* Competency-based education 
builds upon a minimum standard. Another term, per- 
formance-based education, is often used to emphasize lire 
way in which teachers demonstrate their qualifications and 
capabilities relating to know ledge and skills. Performance 
serves to remind us that knowledge ot content and 
teaching strategies is an enabler and is of less importance 
than using knowledge in teaching children, 

A trend toward :iccountabiltty is supported by com- 
petency-based educational programs since those in training 
are accountable for demonstrating stipulated competencies; 
trainers are accoun table for designing programs which 
facilitate development of such competencies. Because 
these competencies must be demonstrated ultimately in 
school settings, training should be less college centered 
than field oriented. Preservice and inserviee training 
represent a continuum along which responsibilities and 
opportunities are shared by all. 

Method 

The effort to identify proficiency levels required by 



various roles that serve language-handicapped children was 
a task undertaken during the two-and-onc-half year period 
of Language Center operation. 

Identification of competency clusters. Information used 
identify the various competency clusters came from 
lour different sources. First, the consultants who served 
"ilie Language Centet identified specific areas of competence 
both through fonnui presentations and informal eonlerenees 
with the staff. Second, the Language Center staff identified 
competencies through observations of and informal meetings 
with resource teachers, educational diagnosticians, and 
classroom teachers who were served through inserviee. 
Third was the research of others. Although many studies 
contributed, two deserve particular note: Reading DiSi>rders 
in the United States: Report of the Secretary's (HEW) 
National Advisory Committee on Dyslexia and Related 
Reading Disorders (August 196V); and Fmat Report: 
Advanced Institute for Leadership Personnel in Learning 
Disabilities (19701 Fourth was a format needs assessment 
conducted among the project personnel three different 
times-iwiee the P-st year and once the second year. 

Matrix of competency clusters. The matrix, shown in 
Figure 1 , represents a logical organization of the compe- 
tency clusters. The first dimension of the matrix, domains 
of professional competencies, includes four areas: ap- 
praisal, educational planning, instruction, and professional 
development and interaction. The second dimension 
describes the types of objectives in which competencies 
may be demonstrated-eogmtive and performance (including 
skills and affective behavior). 
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COMPETENCY CLUSTERS 



COGNITIVE-BASED OBJECTIVES 


PERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVES 


Skills 


Affective Behaviors 


Chad development 
Exceptional children 
Language development 
Language-handicapped 
duldren 

APPRAISAL Socio-cultural 

foundations 
Statistics, measurement* 
and evaluation* 


Observational and 

interview 

techniques 
Test selection, 

administration, and 

interpretation 


Respe »-t for integrity 
of information 


Objectives and 
gt>als 

EDUCATIONAL Principles of 
PLANNING teaming 

Curriculum 


Organize 

learning experiences 
and resources 


Establishment of 
realistic 
expectations 


Methods of language 
teaching 

INSTRUCTION Instructional 

strategies 


Instruction for 

mastery 
Classroom management 
Materials selection and 

utilization 


Positive attitude 


PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

AND Self appraisal and 
IN TLRACT t ON de vel opmen t 

Group dynamics 


Communication with 
children 

Communication with co-workers 
Organizational procedures 


Modeling behaviors 



Instrumentation. An instrument was prepared based 
upon the > identified competency clusters. The purpose of 
this questionnaire was to identity comparative profiles ot 
competencies required to serve language-handicapped child- 
ren in three different roles: chssroom teacher, »esouice 
teacher, and educational d^nostician. For each of the 
competence clusters* the respondents representing these 
roles weie asked to indicate the minimum profLiency level 
required by each t*>le ITie base tine was taken to be their 
perception of the level of proficiency required by classroom 
teachers who dn not teach language-handicapped children. 

Results 

The results of the study are presented in terms of 



proficiency profile*and comparisons ot proficiencies among 
the differing roles. 

Proficiency profiles. An analysis of the data derived 
from the questionnaire yielded proficiency profiles for 
classroom teachers, resource teachers, and educational 
diagnosticians These data are presented in Figures 2. 3.4, 
and 5 The numbers along the taxis represent the n>nv 
petency clusters coded below each figure. The competency 
level requited for each role is designated on a 0-hvlGO 
scale (v-axi«) with larger numbers representing higher levels. 

Appraisal competencies. In each of the nine areas, the 
educational diagnmtieian was perceived as requiring the 
highest proficiency level; the resource teacher was next, 
followed by*fhe classroom teacher. "Respect for integrity 
of information" was viewed as a high level requirement for 
all three roles. 
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Proficiency Profile. Appraisal Competencies 
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Competency Ouster* 



♦1. Respect toi integnt) of information. 

2. Knowledge of language-handicapped children. 

3. Kmwtalge of exceptional children 

4. Knowledge of measurement techniques. evaluation procedures, 
and statistics. 

5 . Kmm'tei'jc* of language development 

6. Ability to select. administer, and interpret tests. 

7. Knowledge of child development. 

S. Ability to utilize 4 vanetv of ob\ervaftonal and interview techni- 
que* 

9. I'nder standing of socio-cultural foundation* .md their effects on 
teaming. 

Educational planning competencies. 1 lie competency 
level perceived tor educational diagnosticians was at or near 
the highest tor all areas of educational planning. However . 
the range, when compared with the classroom teacher, has 
been greatly reduced. This range compression indicates the 
need tor ai! thiee role* to participate in educational 
planning lot a child-this should not be the sole function 
of one role It sh< uld be noted that the lesouice teacher 
who is in direct intensive contact with the language- 
handuapped child on a datU basis rates highest in genctal 
knowledge ot curriculum and ability to organize learning 
experiences and resources. 

Instructional competencies An element oxogm/ed as 
central in the teaching r.t languupvh.mdicapped children, 
the ability t*^ develop and maintain a positive attitude 
toward learning, was the highest rated competency lot ail 
thiee rofes in the twenty fixed competency clusters, T!u*e 
in direct contact with children, the tesouue teachei and 
class! oom teacher, were perceived as irqtntmg a high ability 
to maintain effective classroom management. Resource 
teachers and educational diagnosticians were identified as 
requiring high levels ot competency in ability to select and 
utilize a variety of instructional materials. The range 
between the high and low m othe? competent y clusters was 
narrow; however, the highest levels were expected for 
resource teachers. 



Figure* 
Proficiency Profile; Educational 
[tanning Competencies 
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Competency Cluster* 

Ability to establish realistic expectations for learners 

Ability to develop appropriate instructional goats and objectives 

for learners. 

Ability to apply principles of learning in meeting goals* and ob- 
jectives. 

Ability to organize teaming experiences and resources, 
(ienera! knowledge of curriculum. 
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Proficiency Profile; Instructional Competencies 
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*t Ability to develop and maintain a p»*sili\e attitude toward 
learning .trooitg learners 
2. Ah«lit> to seleit and utilize a vim- t\ *»t imttm tmnal 
materials. 

} knoutedce and effective utilization of appropriate methods 

ot language teaching 
4, Ability to apply the concepts of learning for mastery 
s. Knowledge and eff ective utilization of appropriate instructional 

strategies. 

6 Ability to maintain effective classroom management 



Professional development and personal interaction com- 
petencies. High level cltuieis Un all roles centered on 
ability to communicate and demonstrate suitable modeling 
behaviors lor students, ability to organize work utid to 
communicate with eo-woikers alto received high rankings. 

I iguu* 5 

Proficiency Profile Professional 
Development jnU Interaction Competencies 



The tesults indicate a distinctive hierarchy of proficiency 
icquued m the apptaisa. domain with the educational 
diagnostician ai the highest level and the resoutee teacher 
next, followed by the classroom teacher. In each domain 
the resoutee teacher was perceived as requiring higher 
proficiency levels than the classroom teaehei. Significant 
results weie not noted in other relationships. 

Conclusions 
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Ahihtv to organize work. 

Ability to communicate with eo-worke-s. 

Ability to communicate with children. 

Possession of suitable modeling behavior*. 

Ability tor set! appraisal leading to professional development. 

Ahihtv to apply the principles ol group dynamics. 



Comparisons of proficiency profiles* Proficiency profiles 
were examined using the sign test of profile patterns (SiegeK 
Xonparametric Statistics. McGraw-Hill. New York. I<>5tt). 
Table 1 gives the results of this test. 



Among the six competency clusters perceived as requiring 
the highest levels of proficiency for each role, three were 
common to all roles; 

. . Ability for self appraisal leading to professional 
development 

Respect for integrity of information 
. . Ability to establish realistic expectations for 
learners. 

Two clusters were common to both classroom teachers and 
resource teachers: 

Ability to communicate with children 
Possession of suitable modeling behaviors 
Ousters identified for only one role were: 

. . Ability to maintain effective classroom manage- 
ment (classroom teacbets) 
. . Ability to organize work (resource teachers) 
. . Knowledge of language-handicapped children 
(educational diagnosticians) 
Knowledge of measurement techniques, evaluation 
procedures, and statistics (educational diagnostic 
eians ) 

While minimum competency levels may be defined for 
all who serve bnguage-handicapped .children, proficiency 
profiles derived through tins study reflect the varied needs 
of different roles. 



Table t 
Profile Comparisons 



Competency Domain N 



Appraisal 

Educational 
Planning 

Instruction 



Classroom Resource Classroom 

Teacher Teacher Teacher 

XX X 

Resource Educational Educational 

Teacher Diagnostician Diagnostician 



.002 



.031 



.016 



.002 



.002 

.031 
.016 
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